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Accelerated growth in Ontario's school systems and rapid CKoansion 
of knowledge have created an active interest in educational change In 
schools and classrooms. Since professional educators are seeking ways 
to improve the quality of education through planned change, the Ontario 
Curriculum Institute, early in 1966, established a study of the process 
of change. The Committee on the Implementation of Change was formed to 
carry out the study. 

The professional experience of the Committee, whose members are 
listed earlier in this report, spans every rank in public education from 
classroom teacher to director of education, every level from grade school 
to grad school, and includes practitioners in the fields of teacher educa- 
tion, research, and curriculum development. To supplement their experience 
the Committee commissioned Hr. A. E. Virgin to visit Ontario schools and 
classrooms where significant innovations had been attempted. In addition 
to considering Hr. Virgin's reports the Committee also studied current 
literature in this field and authorized the preparation of the selected 
and annotated bibliography that accompanies this report. The Committee 
viewed films and sound-filmstrips which recorded United States' experience 
with the dynamics of change, and listened to tapes prepared by authorities 
on implementation and diffusion of innovations. On one occasion the 
principal of a local school which had introduced new concepts of staff 
utilization presented to the Committee two films, taken five years apart, 
which demonstrated the nature of change. 

As data on the change process accumulated it became clear to 
the Committee that there was a need in Ontario for a publication 
directed primarily at senior educators employed by local authorities, 
specifically, school principals, superintendents, and directors of 
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education. Innovuitors at this level consistently said they needed a 
practical guidebook which would help them to understand the change 
process. They attributed some failures in innovation to their own 
inadequate undersUnding of how change takes place. Available publi- 
cations on change are often very theory-oriented and reflect non-Ontario 
experience. Such materials, perhaps in fear of oversimplifying a complex 
situation, steer clear of identifying the steps which have to be taken 
if a change is to have a reasonable chance to take root. The Committee 
believes that change of any consequence for schools succeeds only v4ien 
senior officii\ls recognize the part they and others play in the total 
process of innovation. This pr(isent publication tries to answer the 
need for a concise document which blends change theory with empirical 
evidence, including the Ontario experience. 

There are two points which should be drawn to the reader's 
attention. It must be clearly understood that the two case studies 
reported in. the main body of this report are composites, put together 
from the many field studies undertaken by the principal investigator. 

All names are fictitious but the events have their counterparts in 
reality. It must also be clear that the findings of this study indicate 
that aJJ_ the steps outlined in the change process model are necessary. 
The omission of any step could reduce the innovator's control over the 
results of his efforts. The case studies and the change process model 
complement each other throughout the report. 

In Chapter 2 the classroom and school are viewed as dynamic 
organizations where individuals and groups interact as they strive 
toward attainment of educational goals. The purpose of the chapter is 
to present a method of analysis for educators to use in assessing their 
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present systems. This method is applicable both to the single classroom 
and to all schools in Ontario. 

In Chapter 2 focus shifts to the search for innovations. This 
activity can proceed almost simultaneously with analysis of the system. 
Although the analysis one makes of any school or classroom is coloured 
by an awareness of possible innovation, these two operations - analysis 
and search for alternatives - must be regarded separately in the initial 
stages. This reduces the risk of losing objectivity and breadth in the 
appraisal. In this chapter, the function of applied research and 
development is also discussed. Attention is directed to the assistance 
externa! agencies can give innovators within the school system. 

Impiemeritation of an innovation is traced in Chapter 3 . The 
observations of the committee members, combined with the extensive 
literature on change, provided the material for this analysis. 

An outline of several experimental approaches to planned change 
in school systems and an annotated bibliography are appended to this 



report. 
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CHAPTER ): A VIEW OF TODAY'S CLASSROOMS AND SCHOOLS 



Let us begin by quoting classroom teachers and principals in some of 

Ontario's more innovativs schools. 

*■ A person who is professionally interested in education 
cannot go into any Ontario classroom and say, "This is 
fine the way It is." 

- First you have to take a look at your environment and 
decide what changes are needed. 

~ Conmuni cat ions between the people who can institute 
changes, and those who know what and where change should 
take place, have become lost or fouled up. 

- There are better methods of organizing a school for 
the broad educational goals of today. 

- Much in the curriculum is out-dated. 

- The self-contained classroom does not offer the best 
opportunities for the individualization of instruction 
to meet the innumerable needs of our pupils. 

- Most of the changes in the past probably produced short 
term gains but they failed to produce basic improvements in 
the schools. 

These comments exemplify the attitude of responsible educators 
toward change. There is considerable interest in developing a process 
whicii will serve as a guide for continued improvement. 

This process must begin In the schools. The following case 
studies, put together from observations of committee members and 
literature on the subject, reveal the nature and spirit of planned 
change. The first example shows how a team teaching program could 
develop in a typical school. 

Mary MacDonald, browsing through an issue of the Canadian 
School Journal , was attracted by an article on team teaching. Several 
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\ professional journals subscribed to by the principal for the staff 
room had recently featured articles on this InnoVv’^tlon, As Mary 
scanned the fzqes, she realized the experiment described by the 
^ authors had taken place in a school similar to Ryerson Heights. 

* Later that day, Ed Louden, the principal, joined the small 

group of teachers who were discussing the team approach over their 
coffee. Their thoughts were crystallized by one of the teachers, 
Bill Hewitt, when he asked, "Is team teaching a practice which would 
1 improve learning in this school?" 

\ Noting the interest. Hr. Louden asked the two teachers to 

^ work with him in an attempt to answer this question. Tiie small 
committee began by analyzing the many aspects of learning in the 
^ school. The factors they examined could be framed as illustrated 
^ in Figure I . 
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As in all the schools of Forest Glen Village, Ryerson Heights 
was guided by a written set of goals reflected in the school's policies. 
The Committee agreed that the paramount objective, "to enable the 
student to discover and develop his own unique abilities, talents, and 
interests," was not being fully realized. Student records and 
anecdotal contributions of the staff showed clearly two factors which 
prevented attainment of ths stated goal. First, there was a wide range 
of ability and interest among the pupils in each class and, second, each 
individual pupil varied in ability and interest from one learning skill 
to another. 

When the Committee appraised the teaching staff, they also 
found a wide range of experience and qualifications. Teachers were 
not able to use their talents eff iciently“-many were distracted by 
non-professional tasks, while some would have preferred working with 
small groups of students selected on the basis of a common need or 
talent. 

The material resources avai.lable to the school were typical of 
an urban Ontario coTimunity. The Committee then evaluated the school's 
graduating students and concluded that many of them could have been 
more active inquirers and have developed greater learning skills. 

The Committee turned to an examination of the internal workings 
of the school. They reviewed the curriculum, physical facilities, and 
the grade and classroom structure. To give the Committee a broader view. 
Hr. Louden invited teachers, pupils, parents, and the local curriculum 
consultants and inspectors to give their opinions on these matters. 
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At the eighth meeting of the Committee, a decision was made 
to write a brief report of their findings and recotnmendatlons. When 
the report was circulated among the teachers and discussed at a staff 
meeting, the majority agreed that the school would be more flexible 
If an Innovation, probably som« form of team teaching, could be found 
to change the classroom structure and thus allow greater movement of 
students within each grade. 

Hence, analysis of the school had long-range effects on 
Ryerson Heights. 

The secondary school superintendent, Roger Anderson, was 
aware of the activity at Ryerson Heights and pleased to receive the 
formal report. At a meeting with Ed Louden and the two teachers, he 
assured them that the report would receive Immediate consideration. 

Let us summarize the steps In the case up to this point. 
Figure 2 Illustrates the first stage of a process of planned change 
that may occur In an Individual school or a school system. 
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Fiqure 2. 



Steps in a Process of Planned Change (Stage 1) 



1. Awareness of a new practice from an 
external source . . . 



T 




1 



5. Determination of potential for growth • • * 

~"T " 

6. Selection of an area for improvement . . . 
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These six steps are applicable at the local school system 
level. For example, a member of another school board learned that 
the usual grade structure in the primary and junior divisions could 
be effectively replaced by a continuous progress plan. He had become 
aware of the new practice through a report read at an educational 
conference. Realizing that the present practice in their schools 
could be changed and, he hoped , Improved by adoption of an existing 
alternative, he suggested the idea to the superintendent. 

The elementary school superintendent, Alex Barker, showed 
a film and a set of slides to several principals as an illustration 
of two alternatives to the graded structure. The principals showed 
interest and agreed to analyse the system. An analysis of each school 
was included, just as each grade was considered for the single-school 
approach. Most of the principals agreed that modification of the 
lock-step characteristics of the grade system would benefit many 
children. Thus, the superintendent had Involved several key personnel 
In determining the potential for grcwth of the schools and selecting 
an area for Improvement. Arrangements were made for consideration of 
an alternative structure'. 



i 
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CHAPTER 2: INNOVATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTAL RESEARCH 



Focus now shifts to the search for, and examination and selection 
of, possible innovations oy key personnel. In the case studies cited in 



Focus now 



Chapter 1, both committees found an area which could be improved, and 
recommended that an improvement be made. The people who search for the 
right innovation and select it are called "key personnel". They are 
individuals within the system who provide the best possible conditions 
to implement the innovation. They may be teachers, principals, consul- 
tants, inspectors, or superintendents. They must include individuals 
from all levels. Both the teacher and the superintendent make a unique 
and essential contribution to the process. Membership in this group 
will grow and perhaps change during the process described, but individ- 
ual involvement is essential. Before the case studies are continued, 
the steps in this second stage must be introduced. 



Figure 3. 



Steps in a Process of Planned C hange (Stage ^ 




8. Ex««InatIon of several possible Innovations 



(I) Will the changes result In an 



ii^>rovcnient In the area selected? 



(11) What changes will be necessary in 
the school? 



9. Co—ltiaent of local officers . . . j 



11 . 



12 . 



10 . 



Selection of the Innovation by the 
comnittee of key personnel on the 
basis of results from the abiwe 
procedures . . . 



CoRnitnent of the local 
board to supply suffic- 
ient resources for at 
least the experimental 
stage . . . 



Consultations with 
applied research 
and development 
advisors . . . 
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Let us elaborate upon these steps by tracing the activities of 
the Ryerson Heights staff members. Superintendent Anderson informed 
Hr. Louden that the Committee could proceed, as the Board has approved 
the cost of the search for and examination of innovations. The first 
sources of information were professional Journals and books. (See 
Appendix A, for notations on appropriate works.) These books are 
available from the library of The Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, one of the several Ontario libraries that are prepared to 
send a copy of journal articles, lend books, and suggest supplementary 
reports and articles. Hr. Louden and the two teachers spent several 
weeks collecting and digesting a wealth of material. 

The second source of information consisted of visits to 
schools experimenting with team teaching. Five innovative schools 
were visited— one in the surrounding area, two in other Ontario 
communities, and two in nearby American schools. The visits were 
brief; the Committee found that a day, or even a half-day was enough 
to comprehend the idea and see teams in action. However, they realized 
a 1on:>^r visit would be necessary if their plans were to be based on 
the experience of one particular school. 

The superintendent, Alex Barker, and principals interested in 
changing the graded structure in their elementary schools used libraries. 
For example, they found ten articles on non-grading in Change and 
Innovation in Elementary School Organization . Since they had viewed 
a film and the slides on alternative methods to the graded structure, 
they had a fair knowledge of the concept and decided to review the 
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llterature and visit schools simultaneously. Their visits and 
conclusions were similar to those of the Ryerson Heights team even 
though the schools and the Innovations differed. Both groups found 
the following; 

(a) They were not going to be able to simply transplant 
the Innovation from the experimental school to their 
own. 

(b) They saw as many variants of the Innovations as schools 
visited, and these differed from the experimental progr^s 
described In the literature. The basic Idea was evident In 

each. 

(c) Resources allocated to an experiment also varied. For example, 

In an expanding suburb, an entire school building had been 
constructed for team teaching, while In an area with a stable 
school population existing facilities had been Ingeniously 
adapted. 

(d) Many changes, directly and Indirectly related to the Innovations, 
had been made In the schools. 

(e) The schools had worked on plans and preparations for at l««st 
one year before the Innovations were Introduced. This period 
of time appeared to be a minimum, particularly If more than 
one school was Involved. 

(f) The changes had resulted In an Improvement In the area selected. 
Quantitive measures were not available, but the visitors saw 
much to Impress them. For example, although the Ryerson 
Heights staff was Interested In the secondary level, they saw 

a Grade 2 team In action at a local elementary school. The 
large group Instruction was aimed at stirring the Interest 
and enthusiasm of the sixty pupils present. Slides and a 
demonstration of the actual Implements used In processing 
maple syrup were used. The group was then divided Into four. 

An advanced group were writing essays on the topic. Another 
group were concentrating on drawing skills using the lesson 
for Inspiration, and a third were reading enrichment material. 
The fourth group was smallest because the children In It were 
selected on the basis of speech difficulties. All the children 
discussed the process, with each child contributing comments. 

From these observations, the visitors realized that extensive 

In their own schools and that the results of 



changes would be necessary 
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the innovation would have to be determined in their own situation* 

i 

I 

t 

! Based on their work to this point, the respective committees 

decided to seek the commitment of the local officers and the school 
board to the relevant experiment. Roger Anderson, the secondary school 
superintendent, again met with the Innovators from Ryerson Heights. 

After much discussion, he agreed to visit a school recommended by Ed 
Louden and hts teachers, where team teaching was organized In a manner 
similar to that envisaged for their school. He was impressed by his 
visit and the professional analyses of Louden and his staff. He decided 
to give the proposal his full support. 

After consultation with applied research and development 
, specialists, the four key personnel decided on the final form of the 

team teaching experiment at Ryerson Heights. The superintendent applied 
for and received a guarantee from the board that sufficient resources 
v/ould be made available for a two-year trial of the Innovation. A 
similar decision was made for the continuous progress approach sought 
I by the second school. 

Educational Research and Development 

How do professional educators outside the local units view applied 
research and planned change? Here is a composite of their thoughts: 

A main function of applied research and development Is to 
assist teachers, consultants, and administrators by enabling them to 
make better decisions and to hulld better Innovative programs. The 
knowledge gained from basic research in education is extensive and 
growing rapidly. As results are developed Into practical designs and 
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tried out in laboratory situations as well as typical classrooms, teachers 
and administrators wlio are inclined to try Innovating will be faced with 
a variety of possibilities. This knowledge may best be made available 
through technical consultants who can be Invited into the school. 

Groups and individuals may want to take advantage of the resources of 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, the Department of 
Education, and the Ontario Teachers' Colleges. 

As an example, a two-day workshop on team teaching at The 
Ontario Inst itute would bring together teachers and principals to 
discuss experimental programs in their schools and also give them an 
opportunity to consult with resource people, view team teaching films, 
select and read the latest literature available on the subject. 

At this point we have shifted our perspective from within 
the school to an external position. The following diagram may be 

helpful : 



Figure 4. 
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Research can, for convenience, be classified by the degree to 
which it applies to problems related to schools. The results of Applied 
Research which are most directly applicable can serve as a basis for 
designing innovations. The design is tested in the atypical atmosphere 
of a laboratory or pilot classroom, then by a series of trials in 
typical classrooms. The innovation may be modified and re-tested 
several times before it is ready for implementation In schools. 
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CHAPTER 3: IMPLEMENTATION OF INNOVATIONS 

The process of a planned change outlined In this report has 
been separated Into three separate stages. This chapter restricts 
Itself to the steps In the actual Introduction of a selected Innovation, 
in an experimental :rlal . The seven steps In this stage are presented 
In Figure 5. 

Figure 5. 

Steps In a Process of Planned Change (Stage 3) 



I 

I 



I 

I 



i 





Elementary School s Experiment 

Superintendent Barker and the principals began planning for 
their experiment by selecting three schools for a non-graded primary 
program. They had decided that a three-year, continuous-progress plan 
based on reading and arithmetic achievement levels would be introduced. 
Two primary teachers from each school visited the experimental schools 
and assisted their principals in planning. Grades 1 to 3 teachers from 
the three schools iN«re invited to a workshop in the late Spring. Here 
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a distinguished key speaker and a specialist associated with non-grading, 
plans, from a university, provided valuable assistance. Films were also 
used to Introduce the concept. The workshop ended with five committees 
of teachers and administrators preparing material for the trial. Each 
committee tackled a problem: pupil grouping, curriculum, facilities and 

resources, evaluation of pupil progress, reporting to parents and 
evaluation of the trial. There was much activity In the schools for 
the remainder of the year. 

A newsletter kept parents Informed of progress being made. 

This supplemented PTA meetings devoted to presentations and discussions 
between the parents and the educators Involved In the experiments. 

A second workshop, under the direction of the local coordinator 
and a specialist In the continuous-progress system^was held In August. 

At the end of the workshop the committees had finished their preparations 
for the first year of the trial. 

One of the results of the workshop was the creation of a 
"temporary system," a group of people (including the key personnel) who 
work together for a relatively brief period toward a limited goal. 

Since these people work in an unhampered atmosphere, they can produce 
workable results that would be impossible if they did not separato 
themselves from their regular environment to some degree. 

Once the trial began in September, the innovators concentrated 
their energies on the experiment, and modifications were based on their 
experience with the developing situation. Visits by observ'ars were 
discouraged during the first two years of the trial. Emphasis was given 
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to press releases In local papers so that people from outside the area 
wouiJ not need to make visits, and parents and board members were kept 
fully Informed. The first year passed quickly, and so did the second. 

Here are some excerpts from the report to the board In June of the 
second year: 

Although several modifications are still required, the trial 
is considered to be e success to date* 

Three different standardized tests show significant Increases 
In the achievement level In first-year reading. 

June Is no longer a critical month and the 
children reach a specific standard beyond their capability has 

been reduced. 

The slow learners will take four years to cover the program, 
while rapid learners may take only two. 

The slow level has less stigma attached than ®nd 

90 % of the parents of those children have accepted the four-year 

period as reasonable. 

The Interview-method of reporting to parents allows Increased 
conmunlcatlon and Insight, but It Is time-consuming. 

More time has been spent on Individual differences, but better 
use could be made of cross-grading and Interchange between groups. 

Stimulation has been provided for curriculum development. 

Kindergarten should be Included In the plan. 

Teachers find that, being surrounded by the graded structure 
and by traditional thinking on this subject both from within the 
school and from the outside, they continue to use graded practices 
In the non-graded situation. 

Objective and subjective measures of the trial suggest that 
Inclusion of junior grades should be considered for the fourth year 
of the experiment. 

RYERSON HEIGHTS 

At Ryerson Heights, plans were made for the team teaching of 
mathematics and history at the Grade ll level. Each team consisted of 
the department head (Mr. ISewltt and Miss MacDonald respectively) and 
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thrcc tc 3 chcrs« The 1 Ibreridn snd 3 tescher side were fnenibers of both 
teams. The principal arranged for the team to view a team teaching 
film and an In-service program was conducted by a specialist from the 
nearby university. Using the group process, the teams learned to develop 
the technical skills necessary for the three types of teaching situation 
and also learned to work together as they put the Idea Into practice. 
They developed a timetable In which the Grade 11 mathematics and history 
classes would each meet at the same time three times a week. An 
afternoon a week for planning was requested by the committee of key 
personnel and approved. They prepared, and purchased where necessary, 
material for use In the large- and small-group Instruction sessions. 

They converted a room adjacent to the library for Individual study and 
saw to It that the library's collection was enlarged In the two subject 
areas. 



The experiment In team teaching at Ryerson Heights was 
evaluated as having been successful, but with reservations, at the end 
of the first year. Academic achievement was slightly higher than the 
previous year for the students Involved and the guidance counsellor 
reported no Increase In adjustment or emotional problems In the groups. 

The teachers expressed approval of the resulting flexibility, particularly 
the small-group and Individual Instruction. They also appreciated being 
relieved of clerical duties. Evaluation of the pupils' progress and the 
program Itself by a small group of teachers was less subjective than the 
individual teacher's evaluation. However, one disadvantage seemed to be 
that a greater amount of work was required for preparation than before 
and since four of the team teachers left the school (for reasons which 
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had no connection with the team), the second year would present a 
similar work-load problem. The evaluator from the university stated 
that more than one year would be required for evaluation. He notsu 
that long~range experiments In California had shown that high school 
pupils who had been taught extensively with a team approach achieved 
noticeably higher university marks than a corresponding control group. 

The decision was made to continue the experiment the next year, but 
not to expand the number of teams. 

This concludes a description of the case studies used to 
Illustrate a process of planned change. The activities of the Innovators 
at both secondary and elementary levels followed a similar path. This 
path Is only one of many that could be created to form a model of 
planned change. This particular three-stage model has been developed 
to assist educators with the complex problems of Innovation In today's 
schools. For that reason, the model has been based on the vexperlence cf 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. In addition to the members 
of the Committee, the contribution of several Innovators from well-knowi 
Ontario schools gives some reality to the process. Many hours of tape 
recordings made In these schools and the extensive study of the literature 
on the subject have also contributed. With this model as a basis, the 
reader will find It profitable to compare the three-stage process with 
those of Appendix A. No model offers a panacea, but this model does 
suggest guidelines for the understanding of planned change. 
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APPEIOIX A: 



CURRENT EXPERIMENTAL APPHCACHE3 TO PLANNED CHANGE AT THE 
LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEM LEVEL 



In the past, planned change within schools has been frequently 
carried on using Informal links with resources outside the local school 
system. Visits to schools conducting similar experiments and having 
specialists Identified with the Innovation assist people In their schools 
are common In this province. In this section, an outline of several 
more formal links will be suggested. 

What are some of the possible relations between Innovative 
schools and educational research and development organizations? 

The first and most elementary relation should be providing service 
to all schools which request Information. The Identification of 
Innovative schools whose experience would be helpful to those In the 
early planning stages Is needed. The accumulation, translation and 
distribution of appropriate research reports and descriptive articles 
would assist educators In Ontario schools to make decisions about 
Innovating. 

Secondly, collaboration between schools and a research and 
development agency Is necessary. A two-way flow of Information would 
provide both parties with complementary Insights. Educational research 
Is not conducted In an Ivory tower nor can local schools develop designs 
to Implement and evaluate basic changes In Isolation. This relation 
may take many forms. 

In some cases, the control should exist mainly with the school. 

The developer gives advice on various aspects of the school's problem 
and suggests methods to study possible solutions. 
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In other situations, the schools use the research and development 
organization as a consultant. They turn the problem over to the agency 
and allow It to conduct an analysis. The resulting Information Is then 
fed back to the schools who can then act as they see fit. 

Finally, the schools provide an opportunity for researchers to 
study their own problems. Data collected for this purpose may be of 
little direct use to schools yet is very Important If we are to understand 
learning. 

The following section Is an outline of some actual approaches to 
p’^nned change, and consists of excerpts from the June, 1966, SEC Newsletter 
of the Conference on Strategies for Educational Change. The newsletter 
describes the work, sponsored by a grant of the U.S. Office of Education, 
of the Cooperative Project In Educational Development (COPED). The purposes 
of COPED are to develop and study models of planned change In school 
-ystems. The development within school systems of self-renewing research 
and development functions to meet critical change needs will be a major 
outcome. 



BOSTON STRATEGY 

The comparative effects of two distinct strategies for utilizing 
university resources In helping school systems become more self-renewing 
will be tested in this project. 

1, "Internal change-agent team training" conveys the essence of the 
strategy that will be tested with one group composed of three to six 
school systems. In this strategy, the several school systems will select 
teams consisting of two or three members from their staffs who will be 
relieved of approximately a quarter of their work load In terms of time 
to devote themselves to this project. 
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Theje teams will be brought together into a "seminar-clinic", at 
the university, frwTi two to four times » month for the following purposes; 
(a) to explore the literature on theories of innovation and change; (b) to 
develop strategies for involving their respective systems in diagnosing 
needs for change and planning programs of change; (c) to practice the 
skills required for performing as change-agents for their systems; (d) to 
develop procedures for collecting evaluative data about their change 
programs; (e) to analyse their experiences col laboratively and to devise 
ways for giving one another mutual support. 

2. "Direct Intervention by university resources" conveys the essence 
of the strategy that will be tested with a second group of three school 
systems (probably including one in which the "system" consists of a single 
building). In this strategy, a member of the university staff will be 
assigned as a consultant to each system, with other members of the staff 
available, to be brought in as needed. The consultants will work with 
change-agent teams within these systems to devise strategies for involving 
the systems in diagnosing needs for change and planning programs of change; 
but the university personnel will themselves perform the primary change- 
agent roles, with school personnel (perhaps internes) under-studying and 
assisting them. 

A number of sub-hypotheses, predicting the direction of these 
differences, will be. constructed during the planning phase of the project. 
These will permit a research design to be developed that will result in 
generalizations about the conditions under which schools systems can best 
be helped to become innovative organizations by the use of university 



resources. 
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PHILADELPHIA STRATEGY 

1, The first year project activities will involve building a cadre 
of interested principals, school psychologists, elementary guidance 
counsellors, and teachers who wiii be initiators and information sources 
in the several project school systems. 

2. Attempts will be made next to re-structure roies, especially those 
of the principal, psychologist, and counsellor. The plan is to alter 
principal roies to include more support of the teacher's classroom inquiry 
and innovation, os well as more skiii in maintaining and building staff 
morale. The school psychologist and guidance counsellor roies wiii be 
altered to include consulting, training and "linking". 

Consulting wiii be done with individual teachers or small groups 
of teachers on classroom diagnosis, innovation practices, feedback, and 
evaluation. Training could include arranging discussion programs for 
principals and teachers to encourage growth, inquiry, and evaluation. 
"Linking" refers primarily to the function of bringing together several 
teachers to discuss classroom diagnoses, new effective practices and 
evaluation. 

One of the core elements of the project is the training of action 
researchers In the schools. Such training wiii include ways of deriving 
action implications from research generalizations, ways of developing 
and using interviews and questionnaires, ways of analysing the data 
obtained, and ways of feeding back such data to principals and teachers. 

CHICAGO STRATEGY 

The pltin is to develop an inqui ry model . The conceptualization 
of the processes of change and of the policies for productive intervention 
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to increase effectiveness of these processes is the basis investigation 

in which the Chicago COPED team is involved. 

Training goals which concern the training of change-agents and 
their training of school personnel provide the direct impetus for current 
attempts to develop short-term, in-service procedures for use with school 
personnel. The procedures are being developed according to the sequential 
inquiry model which Thelen has constructed over the past several years. 

In addition a concentrated intervention has already begun which is 
designed to develop collaborative problem-solving capability in an estab- 
lished social system. Interventions include several pre- and post- 
intervention sessions designed to support an intensive eight-day workshop 
in late summer. Pre- and post- measurements will be taken in an effort 
to assess the impact of such interventions on adults in the school. Cross 
role and cross-system (public school and university) collaboration is the 
essence of this intervention. The training goals are furthered, however, 
by virtue of the involvement of graduate students as trainees in the 
processes of planned change. 

MICHIGAN STRATEGY 

This strategy involves the university team in beginning to develop 
relationships with selected school systems in its region. Four kinds of 
relationships are envisaged. These are described as follows: 

1. Information Affiliate System: The purpose of this affiliated 

relationship will be the active exchange of information concerning 
innovations of educational content, methodology, and models of change 
procedure between the school system and the COPED organization. 

2. Diagnostic Affiliate System: The purpose of thi s affi 1 iated 

relatio.*:ship will be to provide opportunity to explore actively its 
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systein needs, the kinds of resources needed for meeting those needs, and 
kinds of collaboration which could make such resources available. In 
addition, the COPED organization will make available to them instruments 
which they could use to conduct diagnostic inquiries within their systems. 
The system will be responsible for designing staff to take initiatiye in 
the use of these instruments for analysis of resulting data, and for 
seeking any desired consultation from COPED on the implications of such 
data. The system will also be responsible for helping to maintain a 
network of communication with other Diagnostic-Affiliate systems in order 
to explore mutual needs and the potential for mutually beneficial collab- 
oration in utilizing resources to meet these needs. 

3. Action-Research Collaborating System: An Action-Research Col lab- 

orating system will become an active member of the Michigan Region Team 
of CDPED. 

The purpose of an Action-Research Collaborating system is to support 
growth of a research and development function to facilitate the ability to 
diagnose continuously and meet the needs for change. The CDPED university 
team will provide trai ii-j of persons v/ithin the system to carry out the 
research and development function. A goal of the third year will be 
withdrawal of university-based support of the system in such a way as 
not to diminish the research and development function of the system; the 
system can then carry on autonomously. 

The system will be responsible for committing four to eight 
teachers and administrators to serve part time as its change-agent team; 
this includes one person to act as team coordinator to work on diagnosing 
change needs and conducting change efforts within the system. An addit- 
ionai five teachers and principais in each system wiii be trained to apply 
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actl on-research skills In solving classroom and school building problems. 
They will also be taught how to train others to develop these skills. 

They will then provide this training for other teachers and principals 
In their systems. 

An additional five teachers and principals In each system will be 
trained In the use of diagnostic and assessment instruments so as to aid 
their system's change-agent '-.earn in solving system level problems. All 
training will emphasize the utilization of scientific knowledge In problem- 
solving. 

4. Control System: One system will be selected as a control. It will 

be roughly matched with one of the Action-Research Collaborating Systems 
as to size and the nature of the community served. 

NEW YORK STRATEGY 

The basic approach to be tested is a problem-solving process 
undertaken col laborativel y by members of the school system and COPED 
staff. The COPED staff's role will be primarily to provide diagnostic 
Insights and concepts relating to the process of change, and to supply 
consulting help as the process proceeds. 

The Initial focus of the process Is on a group operating at a high 
level In the school system; the COPED staff Intends to begin with the 
superintendent and his "cabinet". The major steps of the strategy will 
occupy approximately three years and are as follows: 

1. C..rlfy expectations of the parties Involved (the leader and members 
of the focal group, the board, other members of the system, and COPED 
staff regarding the purposes of the program, the probable time schedule, 
the amount of effort (dolUrs and time) likely to be required, role 
relations and respon'<>bi 1 i ties of COPED staff and organization members. 
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methods of collecting data for diagnosis and assessment, and use to be 
made of data Including publication). 

2. Collect Information froos system members, usually via interview and 
questionnaire. Th* data will be used both to aid diagnosis and planning 
by the focal group, and as a benchmark from v^lch to assess progress. 

3. Formulate the Information obtained into a coherent form, which 
will show (for example) how goals, attitudes and beliefs in different 
groups in the system agree with or ere discrepant from one another; and 
what problems most urgently need solution. These data are thus a kind 
of mirror in which to examine the state of the school system. 

4. In a meeting off the job (a "temporary system"), the members of 
the focal group, using the data from step 3 as a springboard, examine 
their own current operations, work on problems shown in the data, and 
improve their own problem-solving effectiveness as a team. 
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appendix B: ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Representative selections from recent literature 
and films on educational change reviewed by 
Brian Burnham, Mrs. Junette Douglin, Mrs. Ellen 
Tabisz, A. E. Virgin. 

Part 1 - Books 

Part 11 “ Journal Articles 

Part 111 - Films 



Part 1 - Books 

Bair, Hedill and Richard G. Woodward, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 196^. 



Team Teaching in Action . Boston; 



The authors, both school administrators, base this book on their 
experiences with the Lexington Team Teaching Project. A thorough 
treatment is given to this teaching method: the definition, 

rationale, characteristics and resources. The emphasis of the 
book is that team teaching results in a 'better type of 
The authors also discuss how the various schools in the county go 
about the conplex task of trying to determine how to provide Jhis 
form of instruction. Educators and laymen interested in establ 9 
team teaching programs will find numerous examples of team teaching 
practices in this book. 



Bennis, Warren 
Planning 
New York: 



G., Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin, Editors. The 
of Change: Readings in the AppI ied Be havioral Science^. 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston Inc., 19bl . 



This book has brought together some of the most thought-provoking 
practical writings about applying behavioral sciences to the 
problems of social change. The editors accept the i nevi tab i 1 i ty 
of change but reject both laissez-faire and authoritarian 
approaches to dealing with it. The application of systematic and 
appropriate knowledge to human affairs for the purpose of 
creating intelligent action and change is considered. Part I 
provides an array of readings on the philosophical roots of 
planned change. Parts II and 111 theorize on the processes of 
such change. Part IV deals with programs and technologies. 
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BrlckelK Henry M. Commissione r's 1961 Catalogue of Educational Chan fle. 
Albany, New York: State Education Department, October, I9bl . 

A survey of changing instructional approaches and descriptions of 
new programs in the public and non-public elementary and secondary 
schools of New York State. A total of 296 new programs are reported 
in detail, with special emphasis given to those prograins and 
materials developed through various national curriculum study groups. 



Fraser, Dorothy M. Deciding What to Teach . (NEA Project on Instruction 
Report Series). Washington, D .C. : National Education Association, 

1963. 



This volume of the report deals with making curriculum decisions. 
Central to deciding viat to teach is the decision-making process 
itself. This process is «?cplored in some detail in an attempt to 
clarify both the nature of data sources for decisions and the roles 
of social and educational agencies in decision-making. 



A 35 mm colour sound-filmstrip (18 minutes) summarizing this volume 
is available from the Association. See review in Part III. 



Goodlad, John I. Planning and Organiz ing for Teaching. (NEA Project on 
Instruction Report Series) . Washington, D.C.: National Education 

Association, 1963. 

This volume of the report discusses the curriculum and the environ- 
ment of teaching and learning. Specific recommendations are made 
about ways of organizing schools, classrooms, and instructional 
resources. The approach to organizational problems is diagnostic 
and the recommendations are specifically prescriptive. 

A 35 mm colour sound-filmstrip (18 minutes) summarizing this volume 
is available from the Association. See review in Part 111. 



Hll Ison, Maurice. Change and Innovation in Eleme ntary School Organization. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., l9o5. 

This book of selected readings focuses upon recent experiments with 
Innovations in reorganizing the elementary school. The articles are 
written in a lucid style and cover many areas of Interest. Although 
there are 18 articles on team teaching and nongrading, departmental- 
ization, dual progress and grouping plans receive more than adequate 
coverage. The contributors range from classroom teachers to Robert 
H. Anderson and John I . Goodlad ant he mixture gives the book a 
wide variety of discussions about u.e pros anu cons of present 
innovations. 
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Leeper, Robert R., Editor. Curriculum Change; Direction and Process 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Developinent, National Education Association, 1966. 

The theme of the Association's 1966 Conference was "Strategy for 
Curriculum Change" and the four general session addresses are 
reproduced in this volume. The oddresses by Goodlad, Hollister, 
and Broudy are essentially concerned with the content of change 
and display a strong humanistic bias. Lippitt presents a six- 
phase model for bringing change about and illustrates the tasks 
of a change agent charged with implementation of innovation. 



keeper, Robert R., Editor. Strategy for Curriculum Change . Washington, 
d!c,: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 

National Education Association, 1965. 

This collection of papers from an ASCD seminar will appeal to the 
innovator, especially the school superintendent, v4io does not have^ 
the time to examine the research behind these thoughtful and practical , 
easy"tO“read pieces. Subjects considered include contrasts in 
strategies, roles and processes in effecting change, the role of 
social power in innovation, and diffusion of innovation. There are 
many references to studies of change in education and other fields 
in zhe footnotes and bibliographies that accompany the articles. 



Lippitt, Ronald, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce H. Westley. The Dynamics of 
Planned Change . New York; Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1958. 

This book considers the dynamics of the planned change process and 
cites examples of how change-agents have worked. The authors suggest 
that it is a canparative study of the principles and techniques 
which furnish the basis of the work of various types of professional 
helpers concerned with such change. Though no definitive answers 
are given or intended, an important contribution of this volume is 
the aid it offers the reader in conceptualizing the process of planned 
change and the various roles of the change-agent. 



Lobb, M. Practical Aspects of Team Teaching . San Francisco: Fearon 

Publ ishers, 1964. 

The writer states that the rigidity of ideas about class size and 
time-tabling are major obstacles to attaining the most effective 
learning situation, and that educators must learn to assess and 
accept new programs more rapidly. He urges greater teacher involve- 
ment in solving critical problems in education as one of the solu- 
tions for improvement of instruction*. 
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HcNally, Harold J. and others. Improving the duality of Public School 
Programs . Bureau of Publications, Teachers' College, Columbia 
University, I960. 331 PP« 

This book examines seven school systems where educational programs 
of exceptional Interest have been built. The authors provide four 
chapters of enlightening analysis of curriculum problems, principles 
and procedures. In the concluding chapter of the book they offer a 
summary and formulate guidelines and evaluation criteria, based on 
the seven curriculum program descriptions. The contributors who 
discuss the features of their respective programs are recognized 
leaders In school systems that vary In size, organization and 
geographic setting. Each gives attention to program objectives, 
means of Initiation, organization procedures, personnel Involved, 
as well as other essential considerations of Interest to all 
concerned with program planning - curriculum specialists, adminis- 
trators, and teachers. 



Miles, Matthew B., Editor. Innovation In Education . New York; Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers' College, Columbia University, 1964. 

This set of readings is addressed to a wide audience but particularly 
to those actually Involved In educational Innovation. A wide range 
of practice end ideas are presented and the reader can select 
specific chapters for close attention while omitting others. The 
focus Is on features and consequences of change processes rather than 
on the content of a desired change. Actual experiences with Innovation 
such as programmed instruction, 8 mm motion pictures and modern 
mathematics are presented In the form of case studies or research 
studies. Technical language used to present abstract Ideas In some 
sections Is balanced by a series of case studies dealing with actual 
changes in schools. 



National Education Association Center for the Study of Instruction. 
Rational Planning In Curriculum and Instruction . Washington, 
D.C.: The Association', 1967. 

Of the eight essays on curriculum and organizational change the 
last five In this volume are of special Interest and value to the 
would-be innovator: "Guidelines for Reorganizing the School and 

Classroom" (Glen Heathe»’"s); "Guidelines to Help Schools Formulate 
and Validate Objectives" (Robert L. Brackenbury) ; "An Examination 
of Potential Change Roles in Education" (David L. Clark and Egon 
G. Cuba): "Two Change Strategies for Local School Systems" (Henry 
M. Brlckell); "A Model for Action" (Elizabeth C. Wilson). The 
annotated bibliography. Part JV, "Dynamics of Change" is theory- 
oriented. 
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Part II - Journal Articles 



Brundage, Erven, "Our Love Affair With Change", Theory Into Practice . 
Vol , V. No, 2, (October 5, 1966). 

Change for the sake of change itself, i,e,, changing someone, 
something, curriculum, management, classroom situation without 
answering the question how and why we should change is senseless 
and yet prevalent. The author raises an important Issue of 
evaluation by asking the question, "Is our posture toward change 
merely for the sake of change itself, or is education undergoing 
a rapid and truly upgrading kind of transformation?" The writer 
falls into his own trap, by making evaluation about specific 
changes without reference to very tangible evidence. 



"Change: Unlocking the School", Educational Leadership, XXIV. 8 

(May, 1967). 

The articles, features, and editorials of this issue champion the 
liberalization of school programs and organization in order that 
they may be more responsive to the changing conditions of the times. 
Although most pieces treat somewhat microcosmic matters (e.g. , a 
specific teacher education program) some of which are not generally 
of interest to Canadian educators (e.g. . desegregation), attention 
is also given to theory (Carl Rogers on self-directed change, Leslee 
Bishop on systems approach to change' and to topics of universal 
appeal (e.g., program flexibility, information systems and resource 
centres in relation to a school program). 



Chase, Francis S, "New Conditions Confront Education", School Review. 6s 
3-11, 1957. 

The author shows that education must keep up with societal changes. 
He lists five factors which make the task of the schools more 
oxacting than ever before. The author suggests four steps to re- 
examining the problem: (I) a thorough-going re-examination and 

revision of the sequences of learning experiences provided in our 
schools and colleges; (2) the preparation of teachers who combine 
sound scholarship in their teaching fields with an understanding of 
the processes of human development ana learning and who possess 
skill in motivating learners for high achievement; (3) research in 
methods of instruction and experimental tryouts of promising ideas; 
(4) redesigning the administrative structure and improving adminis- 
trative leadership. 
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Culberston, Jack, Editor. "Changing the School", Theory into Pract ice. 
11,5, (December 1963). 

ThU entire Issue Is addressed to administrative personnel In schools 
Illd schJil systems who are most strongly affucted by change All of 

the five articles In the Issue seek to ® 

chanae orocess The authors, representing such diverse fields as 

3uc«ion.l .(talnlstratlon, psychology, 5°='"' ch««° 
set forth Implications for ranaging and fostering educational cha^e. 
5ost of the research findings presented In the Issue are t.^n f cm 
studies of educational change In elementary and secondary schwls. 
Articles are; 'Vhat are Innovators Like?" by Everett M. R°9ers, 
••Barriers to Change In Educational Organizations" by Donald J. 

Wl I lower- 'Vhy Do Teachers Reject Change", by Gerhard C. Elchholz, 
"The Principal's Role In Facilitating Innovations" by Mar^; Chester, 
Richard SchSuck and Ronald Lippitt; "The Klementary-S^ Principal 
and Change In the School System" by Daniel E. Griffiths. 



Cunningham, L. "Viewing Change In School Organizations''. 

Notebook . (The University of Chicago), (Septembe. ; 1962). 

The writer points out that the administrator needs among other things, 
a'k\t of tools' to assist him In understanding the phenomenon change 
and to permit him to create, accelerate, or control chanv^e h** 
school organization. Four major concepts - social system, change-agent, 
dlagnosls^and Intervention - are tools for understanding change. The 
administrator's role In change Is discussed. 



Cunningham states that concepts are only 

are clearly defined they can serve * system of Ideas thus 

only the change-agent, but the researcher as well. 



When concepts 
serving not 



lowney, Lawrence W., "Direction Amid Change", PhLP«iiaJ2fi£*a» 186-91, 
(February, 1961). 

In this article, the author predicts that genuine educational change 
» thl iay. sine. cS.ng. I. w. -S"' “ 

for It and make the best of It. The author . 

by showing the way In which the educational system should be directed 
and re-dIrected during the course of change. Certain precautions 
which the Innovator has to consider In planning for change are outlined. 
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Fritz, John. "Educational Technology; A Way to i ts Asses^nt", 
Administrator's Notebook . (The University of Chicago), IX, 

(February, 1961 ). 

The author points out that the administrators must view educational 
technology (instruction by machine) and its potential role In the 
instructional program in terms of the total educational enterprise. 
"Instruction by machine" can be used in a complementary manner, 
relieving teachers from exposition, repetition and duplicating 
their tasks, and enabling them to specialize in new emerging roles, 
thus becoming more instrumental in influencing students' perceptions, 
decisions and actions, through more personalized Interaction with 
the individual learner. 

Holt, H. B. "The Educational Uses of Change", Phi Delta Kappan, XLVI , 

4 (December, 1964). 1 88 - 89 . 

Attention, encouragement and recognition given to teachers by persons 
outside the classroom during the introduction of new programs are 
among the strongest causes of their success. Holt makes three 
suggestions. Teachers should have all possible opportunities to 
learn of new developments and to examine rli,^rously the worth of 
their own programs. This can be done by availability of materials, 
describing new programs. Intervisitation among teachers in various 
school systems, attendance at summer or school year workshops and 
institutes and bringing in missionaries for new programs. Second, 
the success of new programs depends on acceptance by ^ the teachers. 
This Is unlikely if the program is planned entirely in the education 
center. Finally, the administration must give all possible support 
to reasonable experimentation In terms of staff, facilities and time. 



Ingram, E. J. "Creating Readiness in the Staff", In Organization, L. W. 
Downey, Editor. Edmonton, Alberta; The Policy Committee Leadership 
course for School Principals, 1962, 138“156. 

Creating readiness in the school staff for instructional and 
organizational change is primarily an exercise in human relations. 
Ingram's thesis is that creating readiness for change is a cwti- 
nuous process, and therefore, should be a part of our overall ^ 
administrative philosophy. Change is discussed under three major 
headings; (1) resistance to change; (2) overcoming resistance to 
change; and (3) initiating change. 
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Kowltz, Gerald T. "The Change and Improvement Practices", 

Phi Delta Kappan . 42 : 216 - 19 , (February, 1961 ). 

The author states that education Is facing , 

professional educator Is not willing to provide leadership It will 
be sought elsewhere. The past years, while they have seen many 
superficial changes, have not seen the Introdu^lon of 
either In methodology or curriculum content. The author looKs at 
conceptual models which become devices for Introducing change. 

When the model is devised, adequate managerial checks must be placed 
on It. The administrator Is not allowed to choose between change 
and no change, but he can choose a process of mediating Improvement. 



Watson, Goodwin. Editor. Concepts for Social Change and Change jn 

School Systems . Washington, D.C.: National Training Laboratories, 

National Education Association, 1967 . 

These companion volumes are produced by the Co-operatl«-J Project 
for Educational Development (COPED) which Is funded by U.S.O.E. 
for "the exploratory development of models of planned change In 
education." Concepts for Social Change attempts to "develop the 
core Ideas about planned change" that led to COPED, e.g., resistance 
to Innovation and a strategy for planned change. Qhanqe In Schgoj 
Systems focuses attention on the properties and processes of schools 
arwi on strategies intended to test and develop the core Ideas of the 
COPED program. These working papers by many prominent educators 
and social scientists active in this field represent a wealth of 
practical experience, but are apparently aimed primarily at the 
scholar studying the change process rather than practitioners such 
as the school principal or superintendent. 
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Part III - Films 



"Deciding What to Teach".- 35 mm, colour, sound-f 1 imstrip. 18 min. 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

This film reports on the NEA study dealing with making curriculum 
decisions. Central to deciding what to teach is the decision- 
making process itself. This process is explored in some detail in 
an attempt to clarify both the nature of data sources for decisions 
and the roles of social and education agencies in decision-making. 

See also Fraser, Dorothy M. Deciding What to Teach . (NEA Project 
on Instruction Report Series). Washington, D.C.; National 
Education Association. 



"Overcoming Resistance to Change". 16 mm, colour. 35 min. Roundtable 
Films Inc., 321 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California. 

This film deals with specific problems in the area of change; why 
people resist change; the nature of the resistance to change; and 
how it can be overcome. The writer points out that the fundamental 
principles by which we can understand resistance to change are not 
specific to any individual or to any situation; they apply equally 
to all kinds of change. Even though change may seem entirely 
reasonable, logical and desirable, it is the impact that it has on 
human beings which causes resistance. To assist those involved, 
adequate preparation should exist. 



"Planning and Organizing For Teaching". 35 mm, colour sound-filmstrip. 
|8 min. National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

This film reports on the NEA study of the curriculum and the 
environment of teaching and learning carried out in the early 
1960 's. Specific recommendations are made about ways of organizing 
schools, classrooms, and instructional resources. The approach to 
organizational problems is diagnostic and the recommendations are 
specifically prescriptive. 

See also Goodlad, John I. Planning and Organizing frr Teaching . 
(NEA Project on Instruction Report Series). Washington, D.T.: 
National Education Association. 



"Team Teaching on the Elementary Level". 16 mm, sound, colour. 14 min. 
Bailey Films Inc., 6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood, California 

90028. 

Team teaching Is described as a way of using the teachers more 
efficiently to the best of his or her ability. This Is Initiated 
by educators who are Interested In Improving their school program. 
This film explains the aim and methodology of team teaching tracing 
the development of an experimental project from theor^y to practice 
and demonstrating Its feasibility In the elementary schools. Th s 
film shows the motivations, plans and details Involved In achieving 
the new teaching method, Including an extensive summer workshop for 
teachers at a central college of education. At this workshop, 
teachers work together to develop guidelines, preparing curriculum 
materials, and deciding upon the duties of the team members. This 
method ca'ds for a well planned program of Instruction, allowing 
each teacher to spend her time .more efficiently. The conclusion 
reached was that the Idea Is feasible - team teaching can operate 
In any scfiool building. Morale on the team was high, pupil 
achievement and motivation was high, and parents were enthuaslastlc. 



"The Child of the Future; How Might He Learn". 16 mm, sound, black and 
v4ilte. 58 min. National Film Board of Canada, P.O. Box 6100, 

Montreal 3i Quebec. 

The content of educational change Is brought Into focus as Dr. 

Marshall McLuhan discusses how the child of the future may learn. 

He advocates the total sensory Involvement of the human being In 
the learning process. Many experiments in the U.S. and Canada 
are shown and explained and comments by Dr. Jerome Bruner and 
0. K. Moore, classroom students and teachers complement the narrative. 

McLuhan says that our present adult world Is composed of fragmented 
people v4iose learning has made them specialized and departmentalized# 
In contrast, the world Itself and our present technology require 
people who are totally Involved# The classroom shoulo therefore 
become a laboratory where the student Is a physicist rather than an 
observer, reading books and viewing film strips only after he has 
performed actual experiments. ,'Thus, children can have a more 
meaningful and congenial type of learning# 



